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Most  Americans  remember  reading  about  Puerto  Rico  in  their  geography  books  way 
back  in  the  fifth  grade.    And  that  about  ended  their  contemplation  of  this  lovely 
Caribbean  island  until  World  War  II  was  upon  us.    Quite  suddenly  Puerto  Rico  became 
the  Pearl  Harbor  of the  Caribbean. .. the  guardian  of  our  mighty  lifeline,    the  Panama 
Canal , 

War  brought  many  changes  to  the  tvo  million  loyal  American  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rico.    Today  the  island  is  a  way  station  for  plojios  bound  for  South  America,  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East.     In  ordinary  times,  Puerto  Rico  produced  60  to  65 
percent  of  their  ovm  f ood. . . the  war  changed  all  that.    Fertilizer  and  seeds  were  hard 
to  get... the  young  men  went  into  the  Army. ..and  Puerto  Ricans  found  themselves  fac- 
ing a  serious  food  shortage.     Food  grew  less  and  less  plentiful.     The  Puerto  Rican 
staples  of  rice,  flour,  fish  ?jid  beans,  which  they  have  always  imported  from  the 
United  States,  were  held  up  and  destroyed  by  the  Nazi  submarines  who  sank  cargo 
ships  bound  for  the  island.     Finally,  most  of  the  citizens  of  the  little  country 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.    Private  importers  were  afraid  to  risk  cargoes  of 
food  when  they  were  almost  sure  to  be  sunl<:  at  sea,  so  the  United  States  Government 
had  to  step  in  and  help  out. 

It  was  impossible  for  even  the  Government  to  secure  boats  and  ships  to  send 
food  to  Puerto  Rico...  so  a  land  and  water  route  had  to  be  devised.     Small  boats  took 
the  food  from  Florida  to  the  v;ostorn  end  of  Cuba.     Then  tru.cks  and  trains  took  it 
across  Cuba,  it  was  loaded  on  boats  for  Haiti,  hauled  across  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 


Republic,  loaded  on  "boats  e^ain  and  finally  landed  in  Puerto  Rico.    Although  this 
land  and  water  route  was  tedious,  expensive  and  avrkiirard,  it  saved  Puerto  Rico  from 
starvation  from  February  to  September  1942.     I'/hen  the  Nazi  submarine  menace  was 
licked,  the  old  water  route  vras  revived. 

The  United  States  suffered  from  the  sulpmarinc  menace  too.     ^Vhile  Puerto  Ricans 
;,rere  near  starvation  because  they  couldn't  import  food,  vre  found  ourselves  suffering 
a  lack  of  sugar,     ''.^e  raise  only  about  one-third  of  the  suga.r  ve  consume  in  this 
country.    Most  of  our  imported  sugar  comes  from  Cuba,  Havraii  and  Puerto  Rico,  ''"'e 
also  get  molasses,  pineapple,  rum  and  tobacco  from  Puerto  Rico,  but  sugar  is  the 
most  important  import  and  by  far  the  greatest  money  crop  of  the  people.     The  sugar 
industry  alone  keeps  thousands  of  Puerto  Rican    workers  employed. 

Puerto  Rican  homemakers  have  one  advantage  over  Americans,  and  that  is  the  large 
variety  of  fruit  which  is  available  to  them  from  the  stores  on  wheels.     Street  mer- 
chants sell  many  exotic  fruits  which  most  Americans  never  see.     The  native  dish  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  rice  and  beans  stewed  down  v;ith  tomato  sauce,  peppers,  ajid  onions. 
Natives  call  their  rice  and  beans  "matrimonio" ....  translated  into  English... 
matrimony  because  the  OM  Just  can't  get  along  without  the  OTHER.' 

Time  was  when  Puerto  Ricans  served  rice  and  beans  three  times  a  day  but  novr 
they  are  b,eginning  to  enjoy  a  varied  diet.     One  of  the  big  factors  in  this  diet 
change  has  been  the  school  lunch  program.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  school 
children  in  Puerto  Rico  have  learned  to  drink  milk,  and  eat  meat,  eggs,  fresh 
salads,  and  other  foods  vrhich  makes  a  balanced  diet.   Many  little  Puerto  Rican 
youngsters  taste  their  first  fresh  tomatoes  and  green  vegetables  and  drink  their 
first  glasses  of  milk  at  school.    The  school  lunch  program  has  made  Puerto  Ricans 
realize  that  there  are  other  foods  besides  beans  and  rice. 

In  addition  to  the  school  lunch  program,  milk  feeding  stations  have  been  set 
up  for  children  up  to  two  years  of  age.     There  are  several  hundreds  of  these 


stations  sponsored  "by  the  Department  of  Health.    At  the  milk  stations,  .oatmeal 
cooked  in  milk  to  a  consistency  thin  enough  to  drink,  is  served  to  the  children. 
Another  item  is  eggnog  made  of  evaporated  or  dried  milk  with  powdered  egg,  a  little 
sugar,  and  a  dash  of  vanilla  or  spice.    Milk  and  cocoa  are  on  the  menus  of  these 
milk  stations,  too.    So  you  see  that  the  children  getting  something  to  eat  at  milk 
stations,  are  adding  valuable  nutrients  to  their  diets. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  changing  food  habits  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  is 
a  daily  radio  program.     It  is  the  only  permanent  daily  radio  network  program  in 
Puerto  Rico.    Its  listening  audience  includes  thousands  of  men  and  women  v^o  live 
on  small  farms.    As  few  of  these  people  own  radios,  most  of  their  listening  is  done 
at  the  small  roadside  stores — the  Puerto  Rican  version  of  the  country  store 
cracker  "barrel. 

This  program  has  "been  a  big  factor  in  "bringing  news  about  foods  and  nutrition 
to  rural  Puerto  Ricans.    One  time  during  the  height  of  the  German  submarine  warfare 
on  Caribbean  shipping,  a  person  couldn't  buy  a  bar  of  soap  anywhere  in  Puerto  Rico, 
A  little  old  lady  wrote  in  saying  that  there  \inasn't  any  soap  in  the  house  and  that 
her  husband's  clothes  were  getting  terribly  dirty.    She  couldn't  clean  them  well 
enough  by  merely  beating  them  at  the  small  creek.    So  the  next  day,  the  announcer 
read  a  soap-ma"icing  formula  over  the  air.    'fithin  a  week  he  had  3,000  requests  for 
the  formula.    That  shows  the  great  influence  this  radio  program  has  on  the  daily 
lives  of  the  Puerto  Ricans. 
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